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Editor’s Note 


ical College of Texas, George C. Smith, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Metropolitan St. Louis, 
made such pertinent remarks about industry and the 
community that we feel they shculd be available to 
every URBAN LAND reader. In addition to his head- 
ing the St. Lcuis Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Smith 


Industries and communities in which they locate 
have an obligation jointly to promote their mutual 
welfare. The factors of environment that influence 
satisfaction among employees are so important that 
an industry must protect and promote the welfare 
of a community. If it does these things well, then 


industry has a right to expect that the community 
will do its part to insure conditions conducive to 
health, contentment and culture for the industry’s 
employees and officers. 

In speaking at the fifth annual Management Engi- 
neering Conference of the Agricultural and Mechan- 


is a member of the Executive Committee of the In- 
dustrial Council of the Urban Land Institute. To 
this Council, Mr. Smith lends a rich background of 
experience gained from long association with the 
transportation industry and with the policies of in- 
dustrial development. 


Since 1914, when I began working in 
the field of community industrial de- 
velopment, my attention has been di- 
rected largely to one phase of com- 
munity-industry relationship—the obli- 
gations of communities to industry lo- 
cated or seeking a location within a 
community. This subject gives me an 
opportunity to develop a thesis about 
which I have thought a good deal. 

But I should like to review briefly 
another phase of community-industry 
development for a moment. When an 
industry seeks to locate it is actually 
looking for a place where it can pro- 
duce its goods and from which it can 
distribute them at a maximum of profit. 
At the outset, the location survey is a 
matter of cost finding. 


Direct Cost Factors in Industrial 
Location 


The principal manufacturing costs 
which may be affected by location re- 
late to: 

1. Dependable sources of raw and 
semi-finished materials, including qual- 
ity and cost of delivery to the factory. 

2. Labor supply, both skilled and 
common, and including wage scales, 


] 


labor efficiency and turnover, work 
habits, and the like. 

3. Power, including availability of 
adequate supplies and cost of electric- 
ity, gas, oil, and coal. 

4. Water for industrial process use. 

5. Cost of marketing—including 
freight to the markets. 

6. Waste disposal. 

7. Warehousing for 
finished preducts. 


both raw and 


Indirect Cost Factors 


also certain indirect or 
costs which industry must 
they vary or may vary 
place. Chief among 


There are 
overhead 
consider as 
from place to 
these are: 

1. Cost of land and buildings 

2. Taxes 

3. Insurance 

4. Equipment and repair services 
5. Administrative expense, including 
salaries of officers and clerks, printing, 
stationery, advertising, etc. 

6. Protection against climate, includ- 


ing heating, humidifying, cooling. etc. 


7. Protection 
storms, and other hazards. 


And 
factors, not 


from nuisances, dust, 


besides these, there are those 


measurable exactly as 
costs, which affect the family life of the 
and his and 


industrialist employees 


therefore may affect the cost sheet. 


Community Factors 


These have to do with the quality of 
the municipal and civic institutions and 
services; home life; the type of avail- 
able housing; the facilities available to 
workmen for financing the acquisition 
of homes; the cost of living, markets 
and their operation, and the availabil- 
ity of foodstuffs: recreational facilities 
for both employer and employed: 
schools, churches, clubs, theatres, etc. 
for mental stimulation and develop- 
ment; social agencies for the care of 
the unfortunate: hospitals, medical 
services and similar facilities covering 
other phases of community life. 

Frequently the most unexpected of 
these latter factors, not measurable as 
costs of operation, may swing a deci- 
sion for or against a community. The 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plau-itorial .. . 


J. C. Nichols Award Winners Announced 


As Chairman of the J. C. Nichols Foundation of the Urban Land Institute, 
it gives me a great deal of pleasure to announce the winners cf the first J. C. 
Nichols award contest, which was open to students of the University of Kansas 
City for the preparation of the best essays on the general subject “The Improve- 
ment and Development of Community Life in the United States.” 

The winners were: 





Ist. Hubert KELLEY, KANSAS City, Mo., whose essay, “Disaster Rehous- 
ing” dealt with how Kansas City and Winnipeg, Canada attempted 
to rehouse flccd evacuees. Prize: $500. 

2nd. Rospert D. PARKER, WINCHESTER, MAss., writing on “Riverside, Its 
Past, Present and Future”, a study of the newly incorporated city 
of Riverside, Mo., adjacent to Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kans., which is receiving heavy population influx from the two 
older communities. Prize: $300. 

3rd. JoHN D. SWEENEY, INDEPENDENCE, Mo., whose paper was devoted 
to “A Proposal to Form a New Greater Kansas City Area Govern- 
ment.” Prize: $200. 

Honorable Mentions: 

ErmMaA SMITH, Kansas City, Mo., “A Study of Upper Class Negro 
Housing in Kansas City.” 

Ropert ELitiott and KENNETH Rock, KANSAS ClTy, Mo., ‘Kansas 
City’s Proposed Trafficways and Their Implications.” 

This competition was established by the Foundation in 1951 in memory of 
the late Jesse Clyde Nichols, developer of the famed Country Club District of 
Kansas City, a founder of ULI and first chairman of its Community Builders’ 
Council. 

There could have been no more appropriate person to make these awards 
than John C. Taylor. life-long associate of Mr. Nichols and now Chairman of 
the Board of the J. C. Nichols Company and member of the Foundation. In 
presenting the certificates and prize money at the Honors Day Convocation of 
the University on May 31, Mr. Taylor said in part: 

“Cities are built by men and fortunate, indeed, is the city that has among 
its citizens a city builder who is interested in ideals as well as profits. 

“Baltimore, Maryland, was fortunate to have had Edward Bouton to build 
the beautiful districts of Roland Park and Guilford. Birmingham, Alabama, is 
fortunate to have Robert Jemison with his development of Mountain Brook 
Estates: Houston, Texas, with Hugh Potter and the well-known River Oaks; 
and Dallas with its lovely Highland Park and Highland Shopping Village de- 
veloped by Hugh Prather. But no city can be named that has benefitted so 
tremendously by the efforts of one individual as has Kansas City in the citizen- 
ship of Jesse Clyde Nichols. Here was a man of vision and ideals and yet with 
a practical turn of mind who saw his dreams accomplished. 

“No developments in the United States have been visited and studied by so 
many people, both from this country and abroad, as have the properties devel- 
oped under Mr. Nichols’ direction in Kansas City. It was largely his friends 
from other cities who had benefitted by his experiences and who, upon his death, 
set up as a part of the Urban Land Institute, the J. C. Nichols Foundation in 
order that interest and study might be generated and continued in the field of 
community building and urban development. 

“It is fitting that the first contest be held in Kansas City under the super- 
vision of the University of Kansas City. On behalf of’the Foundation, I want to 
express our very sincere thanks to D. Clarence R. Decker, President of the Uni- 
versity, who first approved the contest plan; to Dr. Mortvedt, Acting President, 
who permitted it to be carried on; to the judges who gave the thought and time 
necessary to read the various essays submitted and make their recommendations 
as to the awards to the Urban Land Institute and particularly to Dr. Ernest 
Manheim for his very fine cooperation in the handling of the many details con- 
nected with the contest.” 

RICHARD J. SELTZER, Chairman 
The J. C. Nichols Foundation Committee 
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NEW PERCENTAGE LEASE 
BULLETIN 


The Eighth Edition of “Percentage 
Leases” published by the National In- 
stitute of Real Estate Brokers is now 
available. 

The current edition contains the de- 
tails on percentage leases in 85 major 
categories ranging from acoustic sup- 
plies to yard goods. A number of new 
types of business have been added re- 
sulting in information on over 2.000 
individual percentage leases now in 
force covering location, sales volume, 
sales and gross areas, guaranteed mini- 
mums, parking and other data. 


Special Rate to U.L.I. 


By special arrangement with the 
Brokers Institute, this bulletin, which 
sells for $10.00, is available to U.LI. 
members for $5.00 per copy; $6.00 for 
case bound copies. 

The wealth of information contained 
in this volume should be in the hands 
of every U.L.I. member interested in 
shopping centers. U.L.I. members 
should forward their checks to the 
U.L.I. made to the order of National 
Institute of Real Estate Brokers so that 
they may take advantage of the special 
rate. 





INDUSTRY AND THE 
COMMUNITY 
(Continued from Page 1) 
opportunity for profit isn’t, therefore, 
the only factor included in the search 

for a new home for a factory. 

When we consider all of these and 
other factors involved in the selection 
of a factory location, it is abundantly 
clear that the community has obliga- 
tions to its industries or prospective in- 
dustries if it is to deserve those im- 
portant basic dollars which an indus- 
try pours into the commercial life blood 
of the community, and through which 
the community grows in commercial 
importance, in prosperity and even in 
population numbers. 


The Community’s Responsibility 

To measure and assure an adequacy 
of facilities for new industry, the com- 
munity must take inventory of what it 
has to offer industry. Such an inven- 
tory is commonly called an industrial 
survey. Honestly and _ objectively 
made, it may reveal an inadequacy of 
facilities in certain areas which only 
the citizens as a group can correct, but 
the absence of which might deter an 
industry from locating in the com- 
munity. 

The community then has an obliga- 
tion to know its industrial strength 
and potentials and to correct any short- 
comings it may have which would ad- 
versely affect the cost of doing busi- 
ness or the pleasures and advantages 
of living within the community. 


Industry and the Community 


It is abundantly clear to me that an 
industry must protect and promote the 
welfare of a community. It—and not 
the community—should concern itself 
about its own nuisances such as smoke, 
noise, water and air pollution, and the 
like. It should consider prevailing 
wind directions, effective anti-smoke 
devices, waste disposal and the impact 
its location will have on traffic jams 
around opening or closing time. 

If it does these things and does them 
well, then industry has a right, in re- 
turn for the basic dollars it will pour 
into the commercial blood stream of a 
city, to expect that the community will 
do its part to insure conditions con- 
ducive to health, contentment, and cul- 
ture, for its employees and its officers. 


The Economic Base 


What do I mean by basic dollars? I 
mean new money added to the circula- 
tion locally which is obtained through 
the sale of the products of industry 
outside of the local trade limits of the 
community. It is this new money 
brought in from the outside which, 


when paid out as wages, or dividends 
or for local purchases, adds to the total 
wealth of the community, stimulates 
its growth and insures or increases its 
property values. It is the new money, 
added from the outside sale of goods 
produced, and not the turnover of old 
money, which stimulates the growth of 
communities. 

That new money may come from 
agricultural or mining or from indus- 
trial production. Or it may come from 
the sale of services or professional 
skills. Today we are concerned, I be- 
lieve, with only the industrial process. 

With industry providing new basic 


dollars and new employment oppor- 
tunities, what happens to the com- 
munity? Not only is its commerce 


stimulated, but there is also an influx 
of new population seeking to improve 
its former economic status through em- 
ployment in the new industry or in the 
expanded services which its new basic 
dollars will generate 

This force toward expansion presents 
to the community a whole series of 
problems. 


Community Problems 


Will the added population be crowded 
into existing areas, and existing hous- 
ing? If it is so crowded, we have the 
beginning of our city slums with their 
resultant miserably unsanitary condi- 
tions, ill health and enfeeblement of 
the population, lack of sunlight and 
ultra-violet rays physiological malad- 
justment and disease, darkness and 
dirt. 

The community’s obligation to pre- 
vent slums means adequate city plan- 
ning, new housing, playgrounds and 
other recreational facilities, the devel- 
opment of services to new areas, and 
the expansion of other civic facilities. 

The prevention of slums requires 
minimum housing standards to elim- 
inate the excessive profits which come 
from the rental of congested housing. 

The first obligation of the community 
to insure worker happiness may then 
be said to be one of hygiene—good 
housing and good living conditions. 


Community Obligations 


No worker can be satisfactorily em- 
ployed if his family isn’t living under 
good conditions. What is the com- 
munity doing to provide the boys and 
the girls with healthy sports? With 
modern child labor laws and longer 
compulsory school attendance, the pe- 
riod of parental responsibility has been 
lengthened not necessarily by the par- 
ent but by laws of society. What does 
the community do to make this pro- 
longation of youth useful for creating 
better minds and bodies for the oncom- 


ing generation of our industrial work- 
ers and community leaders? 

For the development of the individ- 
ual child and his individuality, there 
must be an adequacy of schools and 
playgrounds and of instruction. These 
are not alone essential to youth. They 
are essential to the employed parent as 
well, for they give him a peace of mind 
and soul and a pride in parenthood 
which stimulates his interest in his em- 
ployment as provider for his children. 


Leisure-Time Facilities 


As the work day shortens—I have 
seen it shrink from a 72-hour to a 40- 
hour week in my own employed ex- 
perience—leisure takes on many com- 
munity aspects and creates community 
responsibilities. Opportunities for adult 
recreation and sports, adult education, 
the learning of handicraft techniques, 
the availability of museums and art 
galleries and of libraries for cultural 
improvement, all of these and more 
take on new aspects because of the new 
leisure. 

From the community standpoint the 
psychological aspect is of prime impor- 
tance for the worker, who, with more 
leisure, cannot be left with only the old 
pool hall. He now has time and need 
for other activities, some of which he 
may provide for himself, such as gar- 
dens, flowers or hobbies. Many, how- 
ever, can be had only through com- 
munity programming. 

If its citizens, including workers, are 
to have a satisfactory temporal and 
spiritual life, a community must plan 
and build the necessary structures and 
facilities for a common or community 
life. 

In the past the church was the essen- 
tial social nucleus. Later in the ba- 
roque city the palace was a similar 
nucleus. Still later the factory came 
to play the same part, or perhaps it 
was the market or the exchanges and 
brokers’ offices. 

Today the social nucleus of the mod- 
ern city is the home and the school 
with all their specialized aids. These 
do not serve a class or minority group. 
They serve as a basis for a whole com- 
munity. 


Educational Facilities 


Class education is a thing of the past 
and education is no longer solely a 
matter for the classroom or merely to 
prepare a pupil for assuming the eco- 
nomic responsibilities of manhood. 
Today the school sets the mold for the 
whole social process and develops in- 
telligent and cooperative behavior, as 
well as scientific and manual knowl- 
edge and cultural lore. 

Under this modern 


concept of the 
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school there is a rich opportunity for 
the community to contribute to the 
satisfaction and the cultivation of the 
worker. 

In St. Louis we are devoting a great 
deal of time to urban redevelopment— 
the elimination of slums and the sub- 
stitution of adequate modern housing. 
Our industries are contributing liber- 
ally to the capital requirements for we 
believe that good housing increases the 
workers’ productivity and reduces ab- 
senteeism. It contributes to better 
health, mentally and physically. 

Our schools, particularly our high 
schools and universities, are teaching a 
wide variety of adult educational 
courses to thousands of employed per- 
sons. Even our Chamber of Commerce 
is teaching such adult courses as busi- 
ness letter writing, public speaking, and 
salesmanship. 


Other Needed Facilities 


Among other community facilities 
necessary for adequate social life un- 
der modern urban conditions, I shall 
merely tabulate a few. I think there 
should be included besides churches, 
an adequate development of Christian 
and Jewish Associations for the young 
men and women. 


Others would include hospitals; 
lodges and lodge halls; newspapers; 
radio and television stations; social 


agencies of a variety of sorts; trade, 
industrial and commercial associations; 
hotel and convention facilities; public 
buildings; social and recreational fa- 
cilities; theatre and motion picture 
houses, including theatres for amateur 
players; fishing, hunting, golf, tennis, 
etc.; mass transportation; public park- 
ing; adequate traffic ways; attractive 
market places. 


The Worker and Citizenship 


These physical attributes of a city 
are of primary value as symbols of the 
social relatedness of its citizens. They 
are the tools with which civic pride is 
built. They are what turns the worker 
from a mere machine automaton into 
a loyal citizen who will be inspired to 
serve his community while he serves 
his boss. They are the things which 
develop the worker’s individualism yet 
make him conscious of an obligation 
to society and to the community. They 
are the things that humanize the bestial 
man. 

As the workman develops a con- 
sciousness of his community obligations 
he develops the character and the 
skills necessary to make him a part of 
the team in his own factory. 

Life in a well integrated city is com- 
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plex and complicated but cities are not 
conglomerate masses. They are social 
organisms. In the well organized and 
well managed city the worker will not 
be a parasite but will be a citizen of 
the greatest social organism we have 
yet created—the modern city. 


THE COMMUTER 


The commuter as a class is a by- 
product of our industrial age. Power 
derived from coal, oil, electricity and 
gasoline provides the means for trans- 
porting multitudes. So common is the 
daily surge of commuters from home 
to office that the act of commuting goes 
unnoticed. It is the means for com- 
muting that is giving rise to conges- 
tion and attention. The congestion 
created by the commuter is particu- 
larly noticeable when he resorts en 
masse to the use of an individual, pri- 
vately operated automobile. 

In this connection, a word of caution 
has been spoken in an article published 
by “General Radio News”, a house or- 
gan of the employees of the Gen- 
eral Radio Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
The article makes a plea for the com- 
muting mass to return to the vehicles 
that are means for transportation in 
volume. The author states: “Adequate 
off-street parking facilities require 
more footage of valuable urban real 
estate than that required by the build- 
ings so served. Yet the commuter, by 
refusing to use mass transportation fa- 
cilities, is ever forcing uneconomic 
procedures.” 

But, here is the new note often over- 
looked in discussing public transit: “It 
seems high time that we, as individ- 
uals, give thought to a reversal of the 
present descending spiral of mass 
transportation. Otherwise, ultimately 
we shall discover the rude truth that 
the motor car is costing us more than 
it is worth. This truth has been con- 
cealed so far by the confusion of trans- 
portation tax manipulation. It is dif- 
ficult to see how the mass transporta- 
tion dilemma of schedule cuts, higher 
fares, fewer riders, leading to more 
cuts, more fare increases, can be re- 
solved. But resolved it must be or we 
shall find ourselves suddenly facing 
the fact that pleasure vehicle commut- 
ing is not the necessity we believe it 
to be, but a luxury beyond the reach 
of all of us.”” In other words, the time 
is fast arriving when the auto cannot 
be used as a mobile vehicle for daily 
transportation en masse. A build-up 
in mass transit must come soon. 


THE MOVIE THEATERS 

A most significant bulletin was re- 
leased in April by Roy Wenzlick & Co., 
Real Estate Economists of St. Louis, on 
trends in movie theatres, which in 
general substantiates the word of 
warning given URBAN LAND readers in 
April, 1950. 

In his bulletin, Mr. Wenzlick traces 
the trends in movie theater construc- 
tion and theater closings since the end 
of World War II and relates the find- 
ings to the increase in television in- 
stallations. 

Present and potential shopping cen- 
ter developers should by all means 


read this bulletin. 
The Cast of Future Shadows 


The growing stature of the television 
industry is casting a shadow that fogs 
the picture of some existing institu- 
tions. Among these are the movie 
theater and the shopping center. In 
areas where there are several broad- 
casting stations for the authorized 
channels, attendance at the movie 
houses has fallen off noticeably. Where 
there is not yet a television station, or 
where only one channel outlet exists 
at the moment, the movies still hold 
their own. But, where selective chan- 
nels beam images, the “flicker places” 
are critically short of paying custom- 
ers. Whether the thinning patronage 
is due to the appeal of the picture 
screen in the home or whether the 
downslide is due to the quality of the 
Hollywood production, is debatable. 
Nonetheless, we find that movie thea- 
ters are having hard times and many 
community houses have closed their 
doors. The trend affecting the smaller 
movie houses is indicated in a recent 
story by Real Estate Editor Al Chase 
of the Chicago Tribune, in which he 
pointed to the fact that 91 theaters in 
Chicago, mostly in community centers, 
have quit business since 1948. 

Now comes a note from a community 
builder. This developer questioned a 
planning commission about its require- 
ments for parking in his neighborhood 
shopping center. “What,” said this 
man, “will happen to these parking 
spaces when the housewife telephones 
her orders for groceries from the items 
shown on her kitchen _ television 
screen?” 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for students and 
libraries; $25 for corporations, 


essociations, public agencies, and 
their representatives; $100, Sus- 


taining membership, including 
affiliation with Community Build- 
ers’ or Industrial Council. 
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Raleigh’s Invitation to Industry 


A Report on a Community's Realization Assisted 
by a Panel from the Industrial Council of the U.L.I. 


The Westinghouse Announcement 


The recent announcement by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation has 
taken the wraps off the industrial 
package delivered to Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

On May 23, 1952, Westinghouse made 
known in Raleigh its intentions and 
plans to build there a multi-million 
dollar meter manufacturing plant. The 
company has chosen a 100-acre site 
cluse to the northeastern limits of the 
city. This new plant will provide em- 
ployment for 2,500 people from the area 
and will boost the business and indus- 
trial payrolls in the locality by more 
than 7 million dollars annually. This 
addition to the city’s economic base is 
just what leaders in the community 
have been seeking. The Westinghouse 
factory is the first step toward realiz- 
ing a prospect of larger industrial em- 
ployment in the area. 


Desire for Diversification 


Raleigh, the state capital of North 
Carolina, has been an educational and 
governmental center surrounded by a 
county of small farms. Employment 
in manufacturing has been limited to 
small textile and food processing estab- 
lishments. As a_ stabilized cultural 
center, so little interest in industrial 
outlets prevailea that there was actual 
discouragement of industry. 

Recently, the desirability of a more 
diversified economy took its rise in 
Raleigh. The review of major devel- 
opments in industrialization occurring 
in the Southeast showed that the large 
part of the new investment had not 
been close enough to Raleigh to bring 
it the direct advantages obtained by 
other cities in the North Carolina Pied- 
mont section. Several years ago, the 
local Chamber of Commerce embarked 


on a development program supple- 
mented by efforts of the Carolina 
Power & Light Company and the 


State’s Department of Conservation and 
Development. These agencies together 
inaugurated a new interest on the part 
of the community for expanding the 
area’s economic base. 

The incentive grew. Then a panel 
from the Industrial Council of the 
Urban Land Institute was invited last 
December by a local sponsor to advise 
on Raleigh’s prospects for becoming an 
industrial location. The panel pointed 
cut that if the community desired di- 
versification, it could only obtain a key 
industry through full cooperative spirit 


on the part of the community and its 
leaders. Such cooperative enterprise 
actually took place. These efforts and 
subsequent negotiations culminated in 
the announcement by Westinghouse. 


Community Cooperation 


To achieve realization in Raleigh’s 
bid for industrial employment within 
the community, the State, County and 
local governmental bodies worked as a 
team. Their drive was fostered by the 
citizens’ enthusiasm. In the final nego- 
tiations, Mr. Dan Stewart of the In- 
dustrial Department of the Carolina 
Power & Light Company took the lead- 
ership. But his endeavors were backed 
by the cooperation of the various gov- 
ernmental, civic groups and private or- 
ganizations. Without doubt, Raleigh’s 
invitation to industry carried sincerity 
because there was evidence of a united 
community stamp on the prospectus 
that was presented. In this respect, 
the Chamber of Commerce was con- 
vincing, particularly in the successful 
working out of details in such items as 
uniform ta.. rates on inventories, pro- 
vision of water and sewer facilities, 
access improvements, etc. 


Building and Site Plans 


The new plant will be by far Wake 
County’s largest single industry. West- 
inghouse’s ultimate construction in- 
vestment in Raleigh will be between 
15 and 25 million dollars. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be in opera- 
tion by July 1, 1953. The building will 
have an interior area approximating 
500,000 square feet. The one-story 
structure will be of steel and concrete, 
faced with brick. A two-story office 
building will be adjacent to the manu- 
facturing area. The Company does not 
plan any housing project on the site. 

The 100-acre site for this plant has 
a 2,400 foot frontage on the east side 
of U. S. Highway 1, just northeast of 
Raleigh. The property is 1,800 feet in 
depth. The Norfolk Southern line runs 
along the rear property line. 

This site is part of a larger 600 acre 
tract that is to become a planned in- 
dustrial district. Westinghouse thus is 
the key unit of the several industries 
that will be located in this district 
eventually. It was the vision of a 
Raleigh community builder that led to 
selection of this site as the best avail- 
able for new industry. 


A Planned Industrial District 


When the community’s desire for a 
broader economic base began to crys- 
talize, Mr. J. W. York, President of 
Cameron Village, Inc. in Raleigh, be- 
gan thinking of an industrial district. 
Such a district would be planned to 
provide facilities for new industries 
that might be induced to locate in the 
Raleigh area. 

To help in his thinking about the 
district, the suitability of a tract for 
such development and to evaluate 
Raleigh’s prospect as an industrial lo- 
cation, the Industrial Council of the 
Urban Land Institute was asked to 
conduct a panel study on these mat- 
ters. By testimony, the observations 
and recommendations made by the 
members of this panel were of inesti- 
mable value in analyzing factors in 
Raleigh’s prospect. This analysis led 
to consummation of the local leaders’ 
deal with Westinghouse. 


The Panel and Its Recommendations 


The members of the panel from the 
Industrial Council met in Raleigh last 
December. The seeds planted by the 
panel for cultivation and pruning by 
the local group bore this fruit with the 
Westinghouse announcement. 

In summing up the deliberations of 
the panel’s three day session, the 
Chairman, Mr. Walter S. Schmidt, as 
spokesman for the group, had this to 
say: Raleigh has been bypassed in in- 
dustrial growth largely because of its 
own action in creating the impression 
that it did not desire industries to lo- 
cate within its limits. The feeling pre- 
vailing among major industries that 
they are not wanted may take some 
time to overcome. However, there is 
a movement on the part of major in- 
dustries toward establishing branch 
plants and distribution warehouses in 
convenient locations because of the 
uneconomic proportions of the mam- 
moth centralized plant. By energetic 
action on its part, Raleigh could secure 
a portion of this new transference of 
certain industries from central plants 
to branch plants with product distri- 
bution from many centers rather than 
one center. 

To proceed with an endeavor to se- 
cure industry for the community, one 
must have full cooperation of the com- 
munity and its leaders. 

The establishment of industrial plants 
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can be a distinct asset to this commu- 
nity both economically and esthetic- 
ally. The latter attribute is now pos- 


sible as a result of advances made in 
: 
methcds of 


design and controlling 
former nuisance features. 

To those who might 
planned industrial district, the Panel 
Before pro- 
should 


promote a 


sounds a note of caution. 
ceeding too far, the 
test the possibility of securing a major 
industry to act as a leader in obtaining 
future manufacturing installations. Ac- 
tivities of this nature should bear a 
semi-civic character. 


sponsors 


The site under consideration is well 
suited to the development of a planned 
industrial district. There are various 
sources of income and profit in such a 
district so that a sponsoring manage- 
ment can healthy 
The advantages to the developer and 
the advantages from the civic stand- 
point are such that a planned indus- 
trial district would render the city 
more capable of holding its own in the 
future. 


have a existence. 


by Mr. Roland 
these ad- 


Thus, as was said 
Randall, a Panel member, 
vantages include not only the organ- 
ization of the tract and the bringing 
to it of needed facilities and conve- 
niences, but the control exercised over 
development through the use of pri- 
vate covenants covering permitted uses, 
prohibition of nuisance factors, control 
of architectural 


appearance, the pro- 


vision for landscape treatment and 
Raleigh would be for- 


any 


other matters. 
tunate to have future industrial 
development taking place in the form 
of a planned district. 

Members of the panel frcm the In- 
dustrial 
Raleigh assignment were: Chairman 
Walter S. Schmidt, President Fred’k A. 
Schmidt, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; Philip 
W. Kniskern, President, Urban 
and President, First Mort- 
gage Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Gayle W. Arnold, Manager, Industrial 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, Baltimore, Md.; 
W. B. Hurley, Staff Engineer, The De- 
troit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
Laurence H. Lang, Cragin, Lang, Free 
& Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Glenn McHugh, 
Vice President, The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the U. S., New York, 
N. Y.; and Roland R. Randall, 
trial Realtor, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Council who served on the 


Land 
Institute 


Development, the 


Indus- 
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State Planning Laws—Comparative Di- 
gest of the Principal Provisions Relat- 
ing to Housing, Slum Clearance, and 
Urban Redevelopment as of January lI, 
1951. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 80 pp. 55c. 

The major provisions of state laws 
having to do with community planning 
have been compiled by the Division of 
Law, Housing and Home _ Finance 
Agency, in this comparative digest. 
This digest of community planning 
legislation is the first in a series of 
such studies which the HHFA proposes 
to issue. Others will deal with zoning, 
subdivision control and mortgage loan 
restrictions. The series is designed to 
present, in a readily available form, 
state statutory materials which deter- 
type and character of all slim 
clearance, urban redevelopment and 
housing projects that may be under- 
taken in a particular community. The 
publications are intended for federal, 
state and local public agencies, the 
home building industry and interested 
private persons. For ease in making 
comparisons, the booklet includes a 
chart which catalogues the principal 
provisions of state urban planning 
statutes. The chart is bound in the 
pamphlet in such a way that it. may 
be used in conjunction with the de- 
tailed information on any particular 
state. 


mine the 
stliil@ Uile 


Willow Run, A Study of Industrializa- 
tion and Cultural Inadequacy. Lowell 
Juilliard Carr and James Edson Ster- 
mer. Harper & Bro., New York 16, 
N. Y. 1952. 406 pp. illus. $5.00. 

The authors of Willow Run have 
combined a sociological examination of 
a community’s war-time growing pains 
with some of their own exasperation 
over the lack of method and of fore- 
sight in coping with even the simpler 
problems that arose. ‘Their narrative 
may be something more than a dis- 
passionate record of what went on dur- 
ing the war years in the village that 
gives the book its title. It is, never- 
theless, an important reference on 
what can happen when an industrial 
giant moves to town with a big pro- 
duction schedule and an_ inventory 
woefully short of community require- 
ments. 

For the citizen and the business ex- 
ecutive interested in the causes of in- 
dustrial peace, the side of the Willow 
Run story portrayed by these writers 
is worthy of review. Willow Run be- 
came identified as a national institution 
in which the whole country had an 
interest. As a village, it had its own 
unique social pattern. The writers’ 


examination of the pressures on its 
way of life and of the adjustment that 
took place brings them to the question 
which others may see fit to ponder: 
whether or not there is some alterna- 
tive to the “power struggle” which 
marked the solutions to community 
problems arrived at in Willow Run. 
The writers admit that they do not 
have the answer, but they have made 
a forceful case for some over-all plan- 
ning as a means of compromising fac- 
tional interests in providing living ac- 
commodations for industrial workers 
in an emergency. 


Housing Market Behavior in a Declin- 
ing Area, Leo Grebler. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 1952. 266 pp. tables, 
charts, maps. $4.50. 

The title of this book does not indi- 
cate a with = slums. 
Rather, the book is a market analysis 
based on long-term changes in inven- 
tory and utilization of housing on New 
York’s Lower East Side. As a research 
case study of workable size, it avoids 
hasty generalizations. This study is a 
contribution to literature on housing, 
but it goes further. It furnishes a gen- 
eral understanding of processes and 
factors at work in declining residen- 
tial areas. As an objective analysis of 
facts, the study should narrow the dif- 
ferences between opinion and judg- 
ment. This is particularly useful for 
redevelopment planning purposes. The 
book is recommended to students of 
real estate markets, generally. 

The Lower East Side, as a residen- 
tial case study, reflects ‘a history of 
the impact of improved living stand- 
ards since 1900, adjustment of immi- 
grants to American ways, better trans- 
portation, locational shifts in employ- 
ment centers, and public action at- 
tempting to remedy the physical struc- 
ture of the area.” Even though the 
case studies facilitate hypotheses on 
the behavior of a housing market in a 
blighted area, caution must be exer- 
cised in applying findings which are 
drawn from an extreme case to other 
areas or phases of decline. But the 
study shows up a basic problem in 
urban land use. This is the slowness 
with which the quantity and quality 
of housing and other urban improve- 
ments respond to changes in living 
standards, technology, location of ur- 
ban activities and transportation facili- 
To quote: “The removal of slums 
through the action of market forces 
alone appears to be related not so much 
to physical or economic depreciation 
as to alternative uses for the land... 
This rate is dependent upon the rapid- 
ity and locational pattern of urban 
growth.” 


pret ecupation 


ties. 








